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PUBLISHERS'     NOTE 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY  was  born  at  Greenfield, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  in  the  year  1849. 

His  poems  deserve  to  be  better  known  in  this 
country,  and  so,  with  the  approval  of  the  Author  and 
American  publishers,  we  issue  this  popular  volume. 

We  beg  to  thank  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
who  have  kindly  given  us  permission  to  include  the 
following  poems  :  '  Curly  Locks,'  '  Ike  Walton's 
Prayer,'  'A  Life-Lesson,'  'Little  Orphant  Annie,' 
'  Nothin'  to  Say,'  *  When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Punkin,' 
from  their  volume  entitled  Old-Fashioned  Roses. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  us  to  introduce  many 
American  writers  to  English  readers,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  name  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  will 
be  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  love  children  and 
their  fearless  and  humorous  ways. 
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A   LIFE-LESSON 

HERE  !  little  girl ;  don't  cry  ! 

They  have  broken  your  doll,  I  know; 
And  your  tea-set  blue, 
And  your  play-house,  too, 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago  j 
But  childish  troubles  will  soon  pass  by. — 
There  !  little  girl ;  don't  cry  ! 

There  !  little  girl ;  don't  cry  ! 

They  have  broken  your  slate,  I  know ; 
And  the  glad,  wild  ways 
Of  your  school-girl  days 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago  ; 

But  life  and  love  will  soon  come  by. — 
There  !  little  girl ;  don't  cry  ! 


A  LIFE-LESSON 

There  !  little  girl ;  don't  cry  ! 

They  have  broken  your  heart,  I  know ; 
And  the  rainbow  gleams 
Of  your  youthful  dreams 
Are  things  of  the  long  ago  ; 
But  Heaven  holds  all  for  which  you  sigh. — 
There  !  little  girl ;  don't  cry  ! 


THE  SPHINX 


THE    SPHINX 

KNOW  all  about  the  Sphinx— 
I  know  even  what  she  thinks, 
Staring  with  her  stony  eyes 
Up  for  ever  at  the  skies. 


For  last  night  I  dreamed  that  she 
Told  me  all  the  mystery — 
Why  for  aeons  mute  she  sat  :— 
She  was  just  cut  out  for  that ! 


A  DISCOURAGING  MODEL 


A   DISCOURAGING   MODEL 


UST  the  airiest,  fairiest  slip  of  a  thing, 
With  a  Gainsborough   hat,  like   a 

butterfly's  wing, 
Tilted    up    at    one   side   with   the 

jauntiest  air, 
And  a  knot  of  red  roses  sown  in 

under  there 
Where  the  shadows  are  lost  in  her  hair. 


Then  a  cameo  face,  carven  in  on  a  ground 
Of  that  shadowy  hair  where  the  "roses  are  wound ; 
And  the  gleam  of  a  smile,  O  as  fair  and  as  faint 
And  as  sweet  as  the  masters  of  old  used  to  paint 
Round  the  lips  of  their  favourite  saint ! 

And  that  lace  at  her  throat — and  the  fluttering  hands 
Snowing  there,  with  a  grace  that  no  art  understands, 
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The  flakes  of  their  touches — first  fluttering  at 
The  bow — then  the  roses — the  hair — and  then  that 
Little  tilt  of  the  Gainsborough  hat. 

Ah,  what  artist  on  earth  with  a  model  like  this, 
Holding  not  on  his  palette  the  tint  of  a  kiss, 
Nor  a  pigment  to  hint  of  the  hue  of  her  hair 
Nor  the  gold  of  her  smile — O  what  artist  could  dare 
To  expect  a  result  half  so  fair  ? 
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IKE   WALTON'S    PRAYER 

CRAVE,  dear  Lord, 
No  boundless  hoard 
Of  gold  and  gear, 
Nor  jewels  fine, 
Nor  lands,  nor  kine, 
Nor  treasure-heaps  of  anything. — 

Let  but  a  little  hut  be  mine 
Where  at  the  hearthstone  I  may  hear 

The  cricket  sing, 
And  have  the  shine 
Of  one  glad  woman's  eyes  to  make, 
For  my  poor  sake, 

Our  simple  home  a  place  divine ; — 
Just  the  wee  cot — the  cricket's  chirr — 
Love  and  the  smiling  face  of  her. 

I  pray  not  for 

Great  riches,  nor 

For  vast  estates  and  castle-halls, — 
Give  me  to  hear  the  bare  footfalls 


IKE  WALTON'S  PRAYER 

Of  children  o'er 
An  oaken  floor 

New-rinsed  with  sunshine,  or  bespread 
With  but  the  tiny  coverlet 
And  pillow  for  the  baby's  head  ; 
And,  pray  Thou,  may 
The  door  stand  open  and  the  day 
Send  ever  in  a  gentle  breeze, 
With  fragrance  from  the  locust-trees, 

And  drowsy  moan  of  doves,  and  blur 
Of  robin-chirps,  and  drone  of  bees, 

With  after-hushes  of  the  stir 
Of  intermingling  sounds,  and  then 

The  goodwife  and  the  smile  of  her 
Filling  the  silence  again — 
The  cricket's  call 

And  the  wee  cot, 
Dear  Lord  of  all, 
Deny  me  not ! 


I  pray  not  that 
Men  tremble  at 

My  power  of  place 
And  lordly  sway, — 


IKE  WALTON'S  PRAYER 

I  only  pray  for  simple  grace 
To  look  my  neighbour  in  the  face 
Full  honestly  from  day  to  day — 
Yield  me  his  horny  palm  to  hold, 
And  I  '11  not  pray 

For  gold ; — 

The  tanned  face,  garlanded  with  mirth, 
It  hath  the  kingliest  smile  on  earth  ; 
The  swart  brow,  diamonded  with  sweat, 
Hath  never  need  of  coronet. 
And  so  I  reach, 

Dear  Lord,  to  Thee, 
And  do  beseech 

Thou  givest  me 

The  wee  cot,  and  the  cricket's  chirr, 
Love,  and  the  glad  sweet  face  of  her  ! 


LITTLE  ORPHANT  ANNIE 


LITTLE  ORPHANT   ANNIE 

'ITTLE  Orphant  Annie's  come  to  our 

house  to  stay, 
An'  wash  the  cups  an'  saucers  up, 

an'  bresh  the  crumbs  away, 
An'  shoo  the  chickens  off  the  porch, 
an'  dust  the  hearth,  an'  sweep, 
An'  make  the  fire,  an'  bake  the  bread,  an'  earn  her 

board-an'-keep ; 
An'  all  us  other  children,  when  the  supper-things  is 

done, 
We  set  around  the  kitchen  fire  an'  has  the  mostest 

fun 

A-list'nin'  to  the  witch-tales  'at  Annie  tells  about. 
An'  the  gobble-uns  'at  gits  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 


io  LITTLE  ORPHANT  ANNIE 

One 't  they  was  a  little  boy  wouldn't  say  his  prayers — 
So  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night,  away  up  stairs, 
His  Mammy  heerd  him  holler,  an'  his  Daddy  heerd 

him  bawl, 
An'   when  they  turn't  the  kivvers  down,  he  wasn't 

there  at  all ! 

An'  they  seeked  him  in  the  rafter-room,  an'  cubby- 
hole, an'  press, 
An'  seeked  him  up  the  chimbly-flue,  an'  ever'wheres, 

I  guess ; 
But   all  they   ever  found  was   thist   his   pants  an' 

roundabout : 

An'  the  gobble-uns  '11  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

An'  one  time  a  little  girl  'ud  allus  laugh  an'  grin, 
An'  make  fun  of  ever'-one   an'   all  her   blood   an' 

kin; 
An'  onc't  when  they  was  '  company,'  an'  ole  folks  was 

there, 
She  mocked  'em  an'  shocked  'em,  an'  said  she  didn't 

care  ! 


LITTLE  ORPHANT  ANNIE  11 

An'  thist  as  she  kicked  her  heels,  an'  turn't  to  run  an' 

hide, 
They  was  two  great  big  Black  Things  a-standin'  by 

her  side, 
An'  they  snatched  her  through  the  ceilin'  'fore  she 

knowed  what  she 's  about ! 
An'  the  gobble-uns  '11  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 

An'  little  Orphant  Annie  says  when  the  blaze  is  blue, 
An'  the  lamp-wick  sputters,  an'  the  wind  goes  woo-oo  \ 
An'  you  hear  the  crickets  quit,  an'  the  moon  is  gray, 
An'  the  lightnin'-bugs  in  dew  is  all  sqenched  away, — 
You  better  mind  yer  parunts,  and  yer  teachers  fond 

and  dear, 

An'churishthem  'at  loves  you,  an'  drytheorphant's  tear 
An'  he'p  the  pore  an'  needy  ones  'at  clusters  all  about, 
Er  the  gobble-uns  '11  git  you 
Ef  you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 
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NOTHIN'   TO   SAY 

f  OTHIN'  to  say,  my  daughter  !     Noth- 

in'  at  all  to  say — 
Gyrls  that 's  in  love,   I  've  noticed, 

ginerly  has  their  way  ! 
Yer  mother  did,  afore  you,  when  her 

folks  objected  to  me — 

Yit  here  I  am,  and  here  you  air;  and  yer  mother 
— where  is  she  ? 

You  looks  lots  like  yer  mother.     Purty  much  same  in 

size: 
And  about  the  same  complected;  and  favor  about 

the  eyes  : 
Like  her,  too,  about  liviri  here, — because  she  couldn't 

stay: 
It  '11  'most  seem  like  you  was  dead — like  her ! — but 

I  hain't  got  nothin'  to  say  ! 

She  left  you  her  little  Bible — writ  yer  name  acrost 

the  page — 
And  left  her  ear-bobs  fer  you,  ef  ever  you  come  of  age. 
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• 

I  've  allus  kep'  'em  and  gyuarded  'em,  but  ef  yer 

goin'  away — 
Nothin'  to  say,  my  daughter !     Nothin'  at  all  to  say  ! 

You  don't  rikollect  her,  I  reckon  ?     No ;  you  wasn't 

a  year  old  then  ! 
And  now  yer — how  old  air  you?     W'y,  child,  not 

'  twenty  \ '     When  ? 
And  yer  nex'  birthday 's  in  Aprile  ?  and  you  want  to 

git  married  that  day  ? 
...  I  wisht  yer  mother  was  livin' ! — but — I  hain't 

got  nothin'  to  say  ! 

Twenty   year  !  and  as  good  a   gyrl  as   parent   ever 

found ! 
There 's  a  straw  ketched  onto  yer  dress  there —  I  '11 

bresh  it  off — turn  round. 

(Her  mother  was  jes'  twenty  when  us  two  run  away !) 
Nothin'  to  say,  my  daughter  !     Nothin'  at  all  to  say  ! 
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WHEN   THE  FROST   IS   ON   THE 
PUNKIN 

HEN  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and 

the  fodder 's  in  the  shock, 
And  you  hear  the  kyouck  and  gobble 

of  the  struttin'  turkey-cock, 
And  the  clackin'  of  the  guineys,  and 

the  cluckin'  of  the  hens, 
And  the   rooster's  hallylooyer  as  he  tiptoes  on  the 

fence ; 
O,  it 's  then 's  the  times  a  feller  is  a-feelin'  at  his 

best, 
With  the  risin'   sun  to  greet  him  from  a  night  of 

peaceful  rest, 
As  he  leaves  the  house,  bare-headed,  and  goes  out 

to  feed  the  stock, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder 's  in 
the  shock. 
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They's   something  kindo'  hearty-like  about  the  at- 
mosphere 
When  the  heat  of  summer 's  over  and  the  coolin'  fall 

is  here — 
Of  course  we  miss  the  flowers,  and  the  blossoms  on 

the  trees, 
And  the  mumble  of  the  hummin'-birds  and  buzzin' 

of  the  bees ; 
But  the  air 's  so  appetizin' ;  and  the  landscape  through 

the  haze 
Of  a  crisp  and  sunny  morning  of  the  airly  autumn 

days 
Is   a   pictur'   that   no   painter   has   the   colorin'   to 

mock — 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder 's  in 

the  shock. 

The    husky,   rusty    russel    of  the    tossels    of    the 

corn, 
And  the  raspin'  of  the  tangled  leaves,  as  golden  as 

the  morn ; 
The  stubble  in  the  furries — kindo'  lonesome-like,  but 

still 
A-preachin'  sermuns  to  us  of  the  barns  they  growed 

to  fill ; 
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The  strawstack  in  the  medder,  and  the  reaper  in  the 
shed; 

The  bosses  in  theyr  stalls  below — the  clover  over- 
head !— 

O,  it  sets  my  heart  a-clickin'  like  the  tickin'  of  a  clock, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder 's  in 
the  shock  ! 

Then  your  apples   all  is  gethered,  and   the  ones  a 

feller  keeps 
Is  poured  around  the  celler-floor  in  red  and  yeller 

heaps ; 
And  your  cider-makin'  's  over,  and  your  wimmern- 

folks  is  through 
With  their  mince  and  apple-butter,  and  theyr  souse 

and  saussage,  too  !  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  how  to  tell  it — but  ef  sich  a  thing  could 

be 
As  the  Angels wantin'  boardin',  and  they'd  call  around 

on  me — 
I  'd  want  to  'commodate  'em — all  the  whole-indurin' 

flock — 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the  fodder 's  in 

the  shock ! 
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OUR   KIND   OF   A   MAN 


HE  kind  of  a  man  for  you  and  me  ! 
He  faces  the  world  unflinchingly, 
And  smites,  as  long  as  the  wrong 

resists, 
With   a  knuckled   faith   and  force 

like  fists : 

He  lives  the  life  he  is  preaching  of, 
And  loves  where  most  is  the  need  of  love ; 
His  voice  is  clear  to  the  deaf  man's  ears, 
And  his  face  sublime  through  the  blind  man's  tears ; 
The  light  shines  out  where  the  clouds  were  dim, 
And  the  widow's  prayer  goes  up  for  him  ; 
The  latch  is  clicked  at  the  hovel  door 
And  the  sick  man  sees  the  sun  once  more, 
And  out  o'er  the  barren  fields  he  sees 
Springing  blossoms  and  waving  trees, 
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Feeling  as  only  the  dying  may, 

That  God's  own  servant  has  come  that  way, 

Smoothing  the  path  as  it  still  winds  on 

Through  the  golden  gate  where  his  loved  have  gone. 

ii 

The  kind  of  a  man  for  me  and  you  ! 
However  little  of  worth  we  do 
He  credits  full,  and  abides  in  trust 
That  time  will  teach  us  how  more  is  just. 
He  walks  abroad,  and  he  meets  all  kinds 
Of  querulous  and  uneasy  minds, 
And,  sympathising,  he  shares  the  pain 
Of  the  doubts  that  rack  us,  heart  and  brain  ; 
And,  knowing  this,  as  we  grasp  his  hand, 
We  are  surely  coming  to  understand  ! 
He  looks  on  sin  with  pitying  eyes — 
E'en  as  the  Lord,  since  Paradise, — 
Else,  should  we  read,  Though  our  sins  should  glow 
As  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow  ? — 
And,  feeling  still,  with  a  grief  half  glad, 
That  the  bad  are  as  good  as  the  good  are  bad, 
He  strikes  straight  out  for  the  Right — and  he 
Is  the  kind  of  a  man  for  you  and  me  ! 
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THE    LOST    KISS 


PUT  by  the  half-written  poem, 
While  the  pen,  idly  trailed  in  my 

hand, 

Writes  on, — '  Had  I  words  to  com- 
plete it, 

Who'd  read  it,  or  who'd  under- 
stand ? ' 
But  the  little  bare  feet  on  the  stairway, 

And  the  faint,  smothered  laugh  in  the  hall, 
And  the  eerie-low  lisp  on  the  silence, 
Cry  up  to  me  over  it  all. 

So  I  gather  it  up — where  was  broken 

The  tear-faded  thread  of  my  theme, 
Telling  how,  as  one  night  I  sat  writing, 

A  fairy  broke  in  on  my  dream, 
A  little  inquisitive  fairy — 

My  own  little  girl,  with  the  gold 
Of  the  sun  in  her  hair,  and  the  dewy 

Blue  eyes  of  the  fairies  of  old. 
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'Twas  the  dear  little  girl  that  I  scolded— 

'  For  was  it  a  moment  like  this,' 
I  said,  *  when  she  knew  I  was  busy, 

To  come  romping  in  for  a  kiss  ? — 
Come  rowdying  up  from  her  mother, 

And  clamouring  there  at  my  knee 
For  "One  'ittle  kiss  for  my  dolly, 

And  one  'ittle  uzzer  for  me  !" ' 

God,  pity  the  heart  that  repelled  her, 

And  the  cold  hand  that  turned  her  away, 
And  take,  from  the  lips  that  denied  her, 

This  answerless  prayer  of  to-day  ! 
Take,  Lord,  from  my  mem'ry  for  ever 

That  pitiful  sob  of  despair, 
And  the  patter  and  trip  of  the  little  bare  feet, 

And  the  one  piercing  cry  on  the  stair  ! 

I  put  by  the  half-written  poem, 

While  the  pen,  idly  trailed  in  my  hand, 
Writes  on, — '  Had  I  words  to  complete  it, 

Who  'd  read  it,  or  who  'd  understand  ? ' 
But  the  little  bare  feet  on  the  stairway, 

And  the  faint,  smothered  laugh  in  the  hall, 
And  the  eerie-low  lisp  on  the  silence, 

Cry  up  to  me  over  it  all. 
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IF  I  KNEW  WHAT  POETS  KNOW 

F  I  knew  what  poets  know, 
Would  I  write  a  rhyme 
Of  the  buds  that  never  blow 

In  the  summer-time  ? 
Would  I  sing  of  golden  seeds 
Springing  up  in  ironweeds  ? 
And  of  raindrops  turned  to  snow, 
If  I  knew  what  poets  know  ? 

Did  I  know  what  poets  do, 

Would  I  sing  a  song 
Sadder  than  the  pigeon's  coo 

When  the  days  are  long  ? 
Where  I  found  a  heart  in  pain, 
I  would  make  it  glad  again ; 
And  the  false  should  be  the  true, 
Did  I  know  what  poets  do. 
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If  I  knew  what  poets  know, 

I  would  find  a  theme 
Sweeter  than  the  placid  flow 

Of  the  fairest  dream  : 
I  would  sing  of  love  that  lives 
On  the  errors  it  forgives ; 
And  the  world  would  better  grow 
If  I  knew  what  poets  know. 
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[HERE  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my 

dear; 
There  is  ever  a  something  sings 

alway  : 
There 's  the  song  of  the  lark  when 

the  skies  are  clear, 
And  the  song  of  the  thrush  when  the  skies  are 

gray. 
The  sunshine  showers  across  the  grain, 

And  the  bluebird  trills  in  the  orchard  tree ; 
And  in  and  out,  when  the  eaves  drip  rain, 
The  swallows  are  twittering  ceaselessly. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 

Be  the  skies  above  or  dark  or  fair, 
There  is  ever  a  song  that  our  hearts  may  hear — 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear — 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere ! 
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There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 

In  the  midnight  black,  or  the  midday  blue : 
The  robin  pipes  when  the  sun  is  here, 

And  the  cricket  chirrups  the  whole  night  through. 
The  buds  may  blow,  and  the  fruit  may  grow, 

And  the  autumn  leaves  drop  crisp  and  sear ; 
But  whether  the  sun,  or  the  rain,  or  the  snow, 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear, 

Be  the  skies  above  or  dark  or  fair, 
There  is  ever  a  song  that  our  hearts  may  hear — 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear — 

There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere  ! 
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EARS  did  I  vainly  seek   the  good 

Lord's  grace, — 
Prayed,  fasted,  and  did  penance 

dire  and  dread ; 
Did  kneel,  with  bleeding  knees  and 

rainy  face, 

And  mouth  the  dust,  with  ashes  on  my  head  ; 
Yea,  still  with  knotted  scourge  the  flesh  I  flayed, 
Rent  fresh  the  wounds,  and  moaned  and  shrieked 

insanely ; 

And  froth  oozed  with  the  pleadings  that  I  made, 
And  yet  I  prayed  on  vainly,  vainly,  vainly  ! 

A  time,  from  out  of  swoon  I  lifted  eye, 
To  find  a  wretched  outcast,  gray  and  grim, 

Bathing  my  brow,  with  many  a  pitying  sigh, 

And   I    did   pray  God's   grace   might   rest   on 
him. — 
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Then,  lo  !  a  gentle  voice  fell  on  mine  ears — 

*  Thou  shalt  not  sob  in  suppliance  hereafter ; 
Take  up  thy  prayers  and  wring  them  dry  of  tears, 
And   lift   them,  white   and   pure  with  love   and 
laughter ! ' 

So  is  it  now  for  all  men  else  I  pray ; 
So  is  it  I  am  blest  and  glad  alway. 
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THE    KING 

|HEY  rode  right  out  of  the  morning 

sun — 

A  glimmering,  glittering  cavalcade 
Of  knights  and  ladies,  and  every  one 

In  princely  sheen  arrayed  ; 
And  the  king  of  them  all,  O  he  rode  ahead, 
With  a  helmet  of  gold,  and  a  plume  of  red 
That  spurted  about  in  the  breeze  and  bled 
In  the  bloom  of  the  everglade. 

And  they  rode  high  over  the  dewy  lawn, 

With  brave,  glad  banners  of  every  hue 
That  rolled  in  ripples,  as  they  rode  on 

In  splendour,  two  and  two  ; 
And  the  tinkling  links  of  the  golden  reins 
Of  the  steeds  they  rode  rang  such  refrains 
As  the  castanets  in  a  dream  of  Spain's 
Intensest  gold  and  blue. 
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And  they  rode  and  rode  ;  and  the  steeds  they  neighed 
And  pranced,  and  the  sun  on  their  glossy  hides 
Flickered  and  lightened  and  glanced  and  played 

Like  the  moon  on  rippling  tides ; 
And  their  manes  were  silken,  and  thick  and  strong, 
And  their  tails  were  flossy,  and  fetlock-long, 
And  jostled  in  time  to  the  teeming  throng, 
And  their  knightly  song  besides. 

Clank  of  scabbard  and  jingle  of  spur, 

And  the  fluttering  sash  of  the  queen  went  wild 
In  the  wind,  and  the  proud  king  glanced  at  her 

As  one  at  a  wilful  child, — 
And  as  knight  and  lady  away  they  flew, 
And  the  banners  flapped,  and  the  falcon,  too, 
And  the  lances  flashed,  and  the  bugle  blew, 

He  kissed  his  hand  and  smiled. — 

And  then,  like  a  slanting  sunlit  shower, 
The  pageant  glittered  across  the  plain, 

And  the  turf  spun  back,  and  the  wildweed  flower 
Was  only  a  crimson  stain. 

And  a  dreamer's  eyes  they  are  downward  cast, 

As  he  blends  these  words  with  the  wailing  blast  • 

'  It  is  the  King  of  the  Year  rides  past  ! ' 
And  Autumn  is  here  again. 
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WHERE   THE   CHILDREN   USED   TO 
PLAY 

old   farm-home  is   Mother's  yet 
and  mine, 
And  filled  it  is  with  plenty  and  to 

spare,— 
But  we    are    lonely   here   in   life's 

decline, 

Though  fortune  smiles  around  us  everywhere : 
We  look  across  the  gold 
Of  the  harvests,  as  of  old — 
The  corn,  the  fragrant  clover,  and  the  hay ; 
But  most  we  turn  our  gaze, 
As  with  eyes  of  other  days, 
To  the  orchard  where  the  children  used  to  play. 

O  from  our  life's  full  measure 
And  rich  hoard  of  worldly  treasure 

We  often  turn  our  weary  eyes  away, 
And  hand  in  hand  we  wander 
Down  tJie  old  path  winding  yonder 

To  the  orchard  where  the  children  used  to  play. 
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Our  sloping  pasture-lands  are  rilled  with  herds ; 
The  barn  and  granary-bins  are  bulging  o'er ; 
The  grove  's  a  paradise  of  singing  birds — 

The  woodland  brook  leaps  laughing  by  the  door ; 

Yet  lonely,  lonely  still, 

Let  us  prosper  as  we  will, 
Our  old  hearts  seem  so  empty  everyway — 

We  can  only  through  a  mist 

See  the  faces  we  have  kissed 
In  the  orchard  where  the  children  used  to  play. 

O  from  our  life's  full  measure 
And  rich  hoard  of  worldly  treasure 

We  often  turn  our  weary  eyes  away, 
And  hand  in  hand  we  wander 
Down  the  old  path  winding  yonder 

To  the  orchard  where  the  children  used  to  play. 
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N  old  sweetheart  of  mine  ! — Is  this  her 

presence  here  with  me, 
Or  but  a  vain  creation  of  a  lover's 

memory  ? 
A   fair,   illusive   vision   that   would 

vanish  into  air 

Dared  I  even  touch  the  silence  with  the  whisper 
of  a  prayer  ? 

Nay,  let  me  then  believe  in  all  the  blended  false 

and  true — 
The  semblance  of  the  old  love  and  the  substance 

of  the  new, — 
The  then  of  changeless  sunny  days — the  now  of 

shower  and  shine — 
But  Love  for  ever  smiling — as  that  old  sweetheart 

of  mine. 
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This  ever-restful  sense  of  home,  though  shouts  ring 
in  the  hall. — 

The  easy-chair — the  old  bookshelves  and  prints  along 
the  wall ; 

The  rare  Habanas  in  their  box,  or  gaunt  church- 
warden-stem 

That  often  wags,  above  the  jar,  derisively  at  them. 

As  one  who  cons  at  evening  o'er  an  album,  all  alone, 
And  muses  on  the  faces  of  the  friends  that  he  has 

known, 

So  I  turn  the  leaves  of  Fancy,  till,  in  shadowy  design, 
I  find  the  smiling  features  of  an  old  sweetheart  of 

mine. 

The  lamplight  seems  to  glimmer  with  a  flicker  of 

surprise, 

As  I  turn  it  low — to  rest  me  of  the  dazzle  in  my  eyes, 
And  light  my  pipe  in  silence,  save  a  sigh  that  seems 

to  yoke 
Its  fate  with  my  tobacco  and  to  vanish  with  the  smoke. 

'Tis  a  fragrant  retrospection, — for  the  loving  thoughts 

that  start 
Into  being  are  like  perfume  from  the  blossom  of  the 

heart ; 
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And  to  dream  the  old  dreams  over  is  a  luxury  divine — 
When  my  truant  fancies  wander  with  that  old  sweet- 
heart of  mine. 


Though  I  hear  beneath  my  study,  like  a  fluttering  of 

wings, 
The  voices  of  my  children  and  the  mother  as  she 

sings— 
I  feel   no   twinge   of  conscience   to   deny  me  any 

theme 
When  Care  has  cast  her  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  a 

dream — 

In  fact,  to  speak  in  earnest,  I  believe  it  adds  a 
charm 

To  spice  the  good  a  trifle  with  a  little  dust  of 
harm, — 

For  I  find  an  extra  flavour  in  Memory's  mellow  wine 

That  makes  me  drink  the  deeper  to  that  old  sweet- 
heart of  mine. 

O  Childhood-days  enchanted !  O  the  magic  of  the 
Spring ! — 

With  all  green  boughs  to  blossom  white,  and  all  blue- 
birds to  sing ! 
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When  all  the  air,  to  toss  and  quaff,  made  life  a 

jubilee 
And  changed  the  children's  song  and  laugh  to  shrieks 

of  ecstasy. 

With  eyes  half  closed  in  clouds  that  ooze  from  lips 
that  taste,  as  well, 

The  peppermint  and  cinnamon,  I  hear  the  old  School- 
bell, 

And  from  'Recess'  romp  in  again  from  '  Blackman's ' 
broken  line, 

To  smile,  behind  my  '  lesson,'  at  that  old  sweetheart 
of  mine. 

A  face  of  lily-beauty,  with  a  form  of  airy  grace, 
Floats   out  of  my  tobacco   as   the  Genii  from  the 

vase; 
And  I  thrill  beneath  the  glances  of  a  pair  of  azure 

eyes 
As  glowing  as  the  summer  and  as  tender  as  the  skies. 

I  can  see  the  pink  sunbonnet  and  the  little  checkered 

dress 
She  wore  when  first  I  kissed  her  and  she  answered 

the  caress 
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With  the  written  declaration  that,  '  as  surely  as  the 

vine 
Grew  'round  the  stump,'  she  loved  me — that  old 

sweetheart  of  mine. 

Again  I  made  her  presents,  in  a  really  helpless  way, — 
The  big  'Rhode  Island  Greening' — I  was  hungry, 

too,  that  day  ! — 
But   I   follow    her   from   Spelling,   with    her   hand 

behind  her  so — 
And  I  slip  the  apple  in  it — and  the  Teacher  doesn't 

know ! 

I  give  my  treasures  to  her — all, — my  pencil — blue- 
and-red ; — 

And,  if  little  girls  played  marbles,  mine  should  all  be 
hers,  instead ! 

But  she  gave  me  her  photograph,  and  printed  c  Ever 
Thine ' 

Across  the  back — in  blue-and-red — that  old  sweet- 
heart of  mine ! 

And  again  I  feel  the  pressure  of  her  slender  little 

hand, 
As  we  used  to  talk  together  of  the  future  we  had 

planned, — 
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When  I  should  be  a  poet,  and  with  nothing  else  to  do 
But  write  the  tender  verses  that  she  set  the  music  to. 
When  we  should  live  together  in  a  cosy  little  cot 
Hid  in  a  nest  of  roses,  with  a  fairy  garden-spot, 
Where  the  vines  were  ever  fruited,  and  the  weather 

ever  fine, 

And  the  birds  were  ever  singing  for  that  old  sweet- 
heart of  mine. 

When  I  should  be  her  lover  for  ever  and  a  day, 
And  she  my  faithful  sweetheart  till  the  golden  hair 

was  gray ; 
And  we  should  be  so  happy  that  when  cither's  lips 

were  dumb 
They  would  not  smile  in  Heaven  till  the  other's  kiss 

had  come. 

But,  ah !  my  dream  is  broken  by  a  step  upon  the 

stair, 
And  the   door   is   softly  opened,  and — my  wife  is 

standing  there : 
Yet   with   eagerness   and   rapture  all  my  visions   I 

resign, — 
To  greet  the  living  presence  of  that  old  sweetheart 

of  mine. 
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DEEM  that  God  is  not  disquieted'— 
This  is  a  mighty  poet's  rhymes  I 

read; 

And  blazoned  so  for  ever  doth  abide 
Within  my  soul  the  legend  glorified. 


Though  awful  tempests  thunder  overhead, 
I  deem  that  God  is  not  disquieted, — 
The  faith  that  trembles  somewhat  yet  is  sure 
Through  storm  and  darkness  of  a  way  secure. 

Bleak  winters,  when  the  naked  spirit  hears 
The  break  of  hearts,  through  stinging  sleet  of  tears 
I  deem  that  God  is  not  disquieted  ; 
Against  all  stresses  am  I  clothed  and  fed. 

Nay,  even  with  fixed  eyes  and  broken  breath, 
My  feet  dip  down  into  the  tides  of  death, 
Nor  any  friend  be  left,  nor  prayer  be  said, 
I  deem  that  God  is  not  disquieted. 
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EAR  Lord,  to  Thee  my  knee  is  bent. — 

Give  me  content — 
Full-pleasured  with  what  comes  to 

me, 

Whate'er  it  be : 
An  humble  roof — a  frugal  board, 

And  simple  hoard ; 
The  wintry  fagot  piled  beside 

The  chimney  wide, 
While  the  enwreathing  flames  up-sprout 

And  twine  about 
The  brazen  dogs  that  guard  my  hearth 

And  household  worth : 
Tinge  with  the  embers'  ruddy  glow 

The  rafters  low ; 
And  let  the  sparks  snap  with  delight, 

As  fingers  might 

That  mark  deft  measures  of  some  tune 
The  children  croon : 
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Then,  with  good  friends,  the  rarest  few 

Thou  holdest  true, 
Ranged  round  about  the  blaze,  to  share 

My  comfort  there, —      f 
Give  me  to  claim  the  service  meet 

That  makes  each  seat 
A  place  of  honour,  and  each  guest 

Loved  as  the  rest. 
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[HE  will  not  smile; 

She  will  not  stir : 
I  marvel  while 
I  look  on  her. 

The  lips  are  chilly 
And  will  not  speak ; 
The  ghost  of  a  lily 
In  either  cheek. 

Her  hair — ah  me  ! — 

Her  hair — her  hair  ! 
How  helplessly 

My  hands  go  there  ! 
But  my  caresses 
Meet  not  hers, 
O  golden  tresses 

That  thread  my  tears  ! 
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I  kiss  the  eyes 

On  either  lid, 

Where  her  love  lies 

For  ever  hid. 

I  cease  my  weeping 

And  smile  and  say  : 
I  shall  be  sleeping 
Thus,  some  day ! 
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A  !  my  dear  !  I  'm  back  again — 
Vendor  of  Bohemia's  wares  ! 
Lordy  !     How  it  pants  a  man 
Climbing  up  those  awful  stairs  ! 

Well,  I  Ve  made  the  dealer  say 
Your  sketch  might  sell,  anyway  ! 
And  I  've  made  a  publisher 
Hear  my  poem,  Kate,  my  dear  ! 

In  Bohemia,  Kate,  my  dear — 

Lodgers  in  a  musty  flat 
On  the  top  floor — living  here 

Neighbourless,  and  used  to  that, — 
Like  a  nest  beneath  the  eaves, 
So  our  little  home  receives 
Only  guests  of  chirping  cheer, 
We  '11  be  happy,  Kate,  my  dear  ! 
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Under  your  north-light  there,  you 

At  your  easel,  with  a  stain 
On  your  nose  of  Prussian  blue, 
Paint  your  bits  of  shine  and  rain ; 
With  my  feet  thrown  up  at  will 
At  my  littered  window-sill, 
I  write  rhymes  that  ring  as  clear 
As  your  laughter,  Kate,  my  dear  ! 

Puff  my  pipe,  and  stroke  my  hair — 

Bite  my  pencil-tip  and  gaze 
At  you,  mutely  mooning  there 

O'er  your  ' Aprils '  and  your  '  Mays  ! ' — 
Equal  inspiration  in 
Dimples  of  your  cheek  and  chin 
And  the  golden  atmosphere 
Of  your  paintings,  Kate,  my  dear  ! 

Trying!  Yes,  at  times  it  is, — 

To  clink  happy  rhymes,  and  fling 
On  the  canvas  scenes  of  bliss, 
When  we  are  half  famishing  ! — 

When  your  'jersey'  rips  in  spots, 
And  your  hat's  'forget-me-nots' 
Have  grown  tousled,  old  and  sere — 
It  is  trying,  Kate,  my  dear ! 
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But — as  sure — some  picture  sells, 

And — sometimes — the  poetry. — 
Bless  us  !     How  the  parrot  yells 
His  acclaims  at  you  and  me  ! 

How  we  revel  then  in  scenes 
Of  high  banqueting  ! — sardines — 
Salads — olives — and  a  sheer 
Pint  of  sherry,  Kate,  my  dear  ! 

Even  now  I  cross  your  palm 

With  this  great  round  world  of  gold  ! — 
'  Talking  wild  ?  '     Perhaps  I  am— 
Then,  this  little  five-year-old  !— 
Call  it  anything  you  will, 
So  it  lifts  your  face  until 
I  may  kiss  away  that  tear 
Ere  it  drowns  me,  Kate,  my  dear  ! 
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HEART  of  mine,  we  shouldn't 

Worry  so  ! 
What  we  Ve  missed  of  calm  we  couldn't 

Have,  you  know ! 
What  we  Ve  met  of  stormy  pain, 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain, 
We  can  better  meet  again, 
If  it  blow ! 

We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour 

We  have  known, 
When  our  tears  fell  with  the  shower, 

All  alone  !- 

Were  not  shine  and  shadow  blent 
As  the  gracious  Master  meant  ? — 
Let  us  temper  our  content 

With  His  own. 
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For,  we  know,  not  every  morrow 

Can  be  sad ; 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow 

We  have  had, 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears, 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears, 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 

Just  be  glad. 
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JACK-IN-THE-BOX 

[GRANDFATHER,  MUSING] 

JN  childish  days  !     O  memory, 

You  bring  such  curious  things  to 

me! — 

Laughs  to  the  lip — tears  to  the  eye, 
In  looking  on  the  gifts  that  lie 
Like  broken  playthings  scattered  o'er 
Imagination's  nursery  floor ! 
Did  these  old  hands  once  click  the  key 
That  let  '  Jack's  '  box-lid  upward  fly, 
And  that  blear-eyed,  fur-whiskered  elf 
Leap,  as  though  frightened  at  himself, 
And  quiveringly  lean  and  stare 
At  me,  his  jailer,  laughing  there  ? 

A  child  then  !     Now — I  only  know 
They  call  me  very  old ;  and  so 
They  will  not  let  me  have  my  way, — 
But  uselessly  I  sit  all  day 
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Here  by  the  chimney-jamb,  and  poke 
The  lazy  fire,  and  smoke  and  smoke, 
And  watch  the  wreaths  swoop  up  the  flue, 
And  chuckle — ay,  I  often  do — 
Seeing  again,  all  vividly, 
Jack-in-the-box  leap,  as  in  glee 
To  see  how  much  he  looks  like  me  ! 

.  .  .  They  talk.     I  can't  hear  what  they  say- 
But  I  am  glad,  clean  through  and  through 
Sometimes,  in  fancying  that  they 
Are  saying,  *  Sweet,  that  fancy  strays 
In  age  back  to  our  childish  days  ! ' 
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WAS  a  Funny  little  Fellow 

Of  the  very  purest  type, 
For  he  had  a  heart  as  mellow 

As  an  apple  overripe ; 
And  the  brightest  little  twinkle 
When  a  funny  thing  occurred, 
And  the  lightest  little  tinkle 
Of  a  laugh  you  ever  heard  ! 

His  smile  was  like  the  glitter 

Of  the  sun  in  tropic  lands, 
And  his  talk  a  sweeter  twitter 

Than  the  swallow  understands  ; 
Hear  him  sing — and  tell  a  story — 

Snap  a  joke — ignite  a  pun, — 
'Twas  a  capture — rapture — glory, 

And  explosion — all  in  one  ! 
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Though  he  hadn't  any  money — 

That  condiment  which  tends 
To  make  a  fellow  '  honey ' 

For  the  palate  of  his  friends ; — 
Sweet  simples  he  compounded — 

Sovereign  antidotes  for  sin 
Or  taint, — a  faith  unbounded 

That  his  friends  were  genuine. 

He  wasn't  honoured,  maybe — 

For  his  songs  of  praise  were  slim, — 
Yet  I  never  knew  a  baby 

That  wouldn't  crow  for  him ; 
I  never  knew  a  mother 

But  urged  a  kindly  claim 
Upon  him  as  a  brother, 

At  the  mention  of  his  name. 

The  sick  have  ceased  their  sighing, 

And  have  even  found  the  grace 
Of  a  smile  when  they  were  dying 

As  they  looked  upon  his  face ; 
And  I  've  seen  his  eyes  of  laughter 

Melt  in  tears  that  only  ran 
As  though,  swift-dancing  after, 

Came  the  Funny  little  Man. 
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He  laughed  away  the  sorrow 

And  he  laughed  away  the  gloom 
We  are  all  so  prone  to  borrow 

From  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  ; 
And  he  laughed  across  the  ocean 

Of  a  happy  life,  and  passed, 
With  a  laugh  of  glad  emotion, 

Into  Paradise  at  last. 

And  I  think  the  Angels  knew  him, 

And  had  gathered  to  await 
His  coming,  and  run  to  him 

Through  the  widely  opened  Gate 
With  their  faces  gleaming  sunny 

For  his  laughter-loving  sake, 
And  thinking,  '  What  a  funny 

Little  Angel  he  will  make 
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T  was  just  a  very 

Merry  fairy  dream ; — 
All  the  woods  were  airy 

With  the  gloom  and  gleam  ; 
Crickets  in  the  clover 
Clattered  clear  and  strong, 
And  the  bees  droned  over 
Their  old  honey-song  ! 

In  the  mossy  passes, 
Saucy  grasshoppers 

Leaped  about  the  grasses 
And  the  thistle-burs ; 

And  the  whispered  chuckle 
Of  the  katydid 

Shook  the  honeysuckle- 
Blossoms  where  he  hid. 
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Through  the  breezy  mazes 

Of  the  lazy  June, 
Drowsy  with  the  hazes 

Of  the  dreamy  noon, 
Little  Pixy  people 

Winged  above  the  walk, 
Pouring  from  the  steeple 

Of  a  mullein-stalk. 

One — a  gallant  fellow — 

Evidently  King,— 
Wore  a  plume  of  yellow 

In  a  jewelled  ring 
On  a  pansy  bonnet, 

Gold  and  white  and  blue, 
With  the  dew  still  on  it, 

And  the  fragrance,  too. 

One — a  dainty  lady,— 

Evidently  Queen — 
Wore  a  gown  of  shady 

Moonshine  and  green, 
With  a  lace  of  gleaming 

Starlight  that  sent 
All  the  dewdrops  dreaming 

Everywhere  she  went. 
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One  wore  a  waistcoat 

Of  rose-leaves,  out  and  in  ; 
And  one  wore  a  faced-coat 

Of  tiger-lily-skin ; 
And  one  wore  a  neat  coat 

Of  palest  galingale ; 
And  one  a  tiny  street-coat, 

And  one  a  swallow-tail. 

And  Ho  !  sang  the  King  of  them, 

And  Hey  !  sang  the  Queen ; 
And  round  and  round  the  ring  of  them 

Went  dancing  o'er  the  green  ; 
And  Hey  !  sang  the  Queen  of  them, 

And  Ho  !  sang  the  King — 
And  all  that  I  had  seen  of  them 

— Wasn't  anything ! 

It  was  just  a  very 

Merry  fairy  dream  ! — 
All  the  woods  were  airy 

With  the  gloom  and  gleam ; 
Crickets  in  the  clover 

Clattered  clear  and  strong, 
And  the  bees  droned  over 

Their  old  honey-song  ! 
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i 

UNTER  without 

And  warmth  within ; 
The  winds  may  shout 

And  the  storm  begin ; 
The  snows  may  pack 
At  the  window-pane, 
And  the  skies  grow  black, 
And  the  sun  remain 
Hidden  away 

The  livelong  day — 
But  here — in  here  is  the  warmth  of  May  ! 

ii 

Swoop  your  spitefullest 
Up  the  flue, 
Wild  Winds— do ! 
What  in  the  world  do  I  care  for  you  ? 
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O  delightfullest 
Weather  of  all, 
Howl  and  squall, 
And  shake  the  trees  till  the  last  leaves  fall ! 

in 

The  joy  one  feels, 

In  an  easy-chair, 
Cocking  his  heels 

In  the  dancing  air 

That  wreathes  the  rim  of  a  roaring  stove 
Whose  heat  loves  better  than  hearts  can  love, 
Will  not  permit 

The  coldest  day 

To  drive  away 
The  fire  in  his  blood,  and  the  bliss  of  it ! 

IV 

Then  blow,  Winds,  blow  ! 

And  rave  and  shriek, 
And  snarl  and  snow, 

Till  your  breath  grows  weak — 
While  here  in  my  room 

I  'm  as  snugly  shut 
As  a  glad  little  worm 

In  the  heart  of  a  nut ! 
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WEET  little  face,  so  full  of  slumber 

now — 
Sweet  lips  unlifted  now  with  any 

kiss — 
Sweet  dimpled  cheek  and  chin,  and 

snowy  brow, — 
What  quietude  is  this  ? 

O  speak !     Have  you  forgotten,  yesterday, 

How  gladly  you  came  running  to  the  gate 
To  meet  us  in  the  old  familiar  way, 
So  joyous — so  elate — 

So  filled  with  wildest  glee,  yet  so  serene 

With  innocence  of  song  and  childish  chat, 
With  all  the  dear  caresses  in  between — 
Have  you  forgotten  that  ? 

Have  you  forgotten,  knowing  gentler  charms, 
The  boisterous  love  of  one  you  ran  to  greet 
When  you  last  met,  who  caught  you  in  his  arms 
And  kissed  you,  in  the  street  ? 
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Not  very  many  days  have  passed  since  then, 

And  yet  between  that  kiss  and  him  there  lies 
No  pathway  of  return — unless  again, 
In  streets  of  Paradise, 

Your  eager  feet  come  twinkling  down  the  gold 

Of  some  bright  thoroughfare  ethereal, 
To  meet  and  greet  him  there  just  as  of  old. — 
Till  then,  farewell— farewell. 
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EAR  Lord  !  kind  Lord  ! 

Gracious  Lord  !  I  pray 
Thou  wilt  look  on  all  I  love, 

Tenderly  to-day ! 
Weed  their  hearts  of  weariness 
Scatter  every  care 
Down  a  wake  of  angel-wings 
Winnowing  the  air. 

Bring  unto  the  sorrowing 

All  release  from  pain  ; 
Let  the  lips  of  laughter 

Overflow  again ; 
And  with  all  the  needy 

O  divide,  I  pray, 
This  vast  treasure  of  content 

That  is  mine  to-day  ! 
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LWAYS  suddenly  they  are  gone — 
The  friends  we  trusted  and  held 

secure — 
Suddenly  we  are  gazing  on, 

Not  a.  smiting  face,  but  the  marble- 
pure 

Dead  mask  of  a  face  that  nevermore 
To  a  smile  of  ours  will  make  reply — 

The  lips  close-locked  as  the  eyelids  are. — 
Gone — swift  as  the  flash  of  the  molten  ore 
A  meteor  pours  through  a  midnight  sky, 
Leaving  it  blind  of  a  single  star. 

Tell  us,  O  Death,  Remorseless  Might ! 

What  is  this  old,  unescapable  ire 
You  wreak  on  us  ? — from  the  birth  of  light 

Till  the  world  be  charred  to  a  core  of  fire  ! 
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We  do  no  evil  thing  to  you — 

We  seek  to  evade  you — that  is  all — 

That  is  your  will — you  will  not  be  known 
Of  men.     What,  then,  would  you  have  us  do?  — 
Cringe,  and  wait  till  your  vengeance  fall, 

And  your   graves   be   fed,  and  the  trumpet 
blown  ? 

You  desire  no  friends ;  but  we — O  we 

Need  them  so,  as  we  falter  here, 
Fumbling  through  each  new  vacancy, 

As  each  is  stricken  that  we  hold  dear. 
One  you  struck  but  a  year  ago ; 

And  one  not  a  month  ago ;  and  one — 
(God's  vast  pity !) — and  one  lies  now 
Where  the  widow  wails,  in  her  nameless  woe, 
And   the   soldiers   pace,   with   the   sword  and 

gun, 

Where  the  comrade  sleeps,  with  the  laurelled 
brow. 

And  what  did  the  first  ? — that  wayward  soul, 

Clothed  of  sorrow,  yet  nude  of  sin, 
And  with  all  hearts  bowed  in  the  strange  control 

Of  the  heavenly  voice  of  his  violin. 
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Why,  it  was  music  the  way  he  stood, 

So  grand  was  the  poise  of  the  head  and  so 

Full  was  the  figure  of  majesty  ! — 
One  heard  with  the  eyes,  as  a  deaf  man  would, 
And  with  all  sense  brimmed  to  the  overflow 
With  tears  of  anguish  and  ecstasy. 


And  what  did  the  girl,  with  the  great  warm  light 

Of  genius  sunning  her  eyes  of  blue, 
With  her  heart  so  pure,  and  her  soul  so  white — 

What,  O  Death,  did  she  do  to  you  ? 
Through  field  and  wood  as  a  child  she  strayed, 
As  Nature,  the  dear  sweet  mother,  led ; 

While  from  her  canvas,  mirrored  back, 
Glimmered  the  stream  through  the  everglade 
Where  the  grape-vine  trailed  from  the  trees  to 

wed 
Its  likeness  of  emerald,  blue,  and  black. 


And  what  did  he,  who,  the  last  of  these, 
Faced  you,  with  never  a  fear,  O  Death  ? 

Did  you  hate  him  that  he  loved  the  breeze, 
And  the  morning  dews,  and  the  rose's  breath  ? 
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Did  you  hate  him  that  he  answered  not 
Your  hate  again — but  turned,  instead, 

His  only  hate  on  his  country's  wrongs  ? 
Well — you  possess  him,  dead ! — but  what 

Of  the  good  he  wrought  ? — With  laurelled  head 
He  bides  with  us  in  his  deeds  and  songs. 


Laurelled,  first,  that  he  bravely  fought, 

And  forged  a  way  to  our  flag's  release ; 
Laurelled,  next,  for  the  harp  he  taught 

To  wake  glad  songs  in  the  days  of  peace- 
Songs  of  the  woodland  haunts  he  held 

As  close  in  his  love  as  they  held  their  bloom 
In  their  inmost  bosoms  of  leaf  and  vine — 
Songs  that  echoed  and  pulsed  and  welled 

Through  the  town's  pent  streets,  and  the  sick 

child's  room, 
Pure  as  a  shower  in  soft  sunshine. 


Claim  them,  Death ;  yet  their  fame  endures. 

What  friend  next  will  you  rend  from  us 
In  that  cold,  pitiless  way  of  yours, 

And  leave  us  a  grief  more  dolorous  ? 
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Speak  to  us  !— tell  us,  O  Dreadful  Power  !— 
Are  we  to  have  not  a  lone  friend  left  ? — 

Since,  frozen,  sodden,  or  green  the  sod, 
In  every  second  of  every  hour, 

Some  one,  Death,  you  have  thus  bereft, 
Half  inaudibly  shrieks  to  God. 
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'  Where  shall  we  land  you,  sweet  ? '— SWINBURNE. 

•LL  listlessly  we  float 
Out  seaward  in  the  boat 
That  beareth  Love. 
Our  sails  of  purest  snow 
Bend  to  the  blue  below 
Bend  to  the  blue  below 
And  to  the  blue  above. 
Where  shall  we  land  ? 

We  drift  upon  a  tide 
Shoreless  on  every  side, 

Save  where  the  eye 
Of  Fancy  sweeps  far  lands 
Shelved  slopingly  with  sands 

Of  gold  and  porphyry. 

Where  shall  we  land  ? 
E 
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The  fairy  isles  we  see, 
Loom  up  so  mistily — 

So  vaguely  fair, 
We  do  not  care  to  break 
Fresh  bubbles  in  our  wake 

To  bend  our  course  for  there. 
Where  shall  we  land  ? 


The  warm  winds  of- the  deep 
Have  lulled  our  sails  to  sleep, 

And  so  we  glide 
Careless  of  wave  or  wind, 
Or  change  of  any  kind, 

Or  turn  of  any  tide. 

Where  shall  we  land  ? 


We  droop  our  dreamy  eyes 
Where  our  reflection  lies 

Steeped  in  the  sea, 
And,  in  an  endless  fit 
Of  languor,  smile  on  it 

And  its  sweet  mimicry. 
Where  shall  we  land  ? 
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'  Where  shall  we  land  ? '  God's  grace ! 
I  know  not  any  place 

So  fair  as  this — 
Swung  here  between  the  blue 
Of  sea  and  sky,  with  you 

To  ask  me,  with  a  kiss, 

*  Where  shall  we  land  ? ' 
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HIS  is  the  way  the  baby  slept : 

A  mist  of  tresses  backward  thrown 
By  quavering  sighs  where  kisses  crept 
With   yearnings    she    had    never 

known : 
The  little  hands  were  closely  kept 

About  a  lily  newly  blown — 
And  God  was  with  her.     And  we  wept. 
And  this  is  the  way  the  baby  slept. 
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THIS  is  the  way  the  baby  came : 
Out   of  the  night  as  comes  the 

dawn; 
Out  of  the  embers  as  the  flame ; 

Out  of  the  bud  the  blossom  on 
The  apple-bough  that  blooms  the  same 
As  in  glad  summers  dead  and  gone — 
With  a  grace  and  beauty  none  could  name— 
O  this  is  the  way  the  baby  came ! 
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AREFOOTED    boys    scud    up    the 

street 

Or  scurry  under  sheltering  sheds  ; 
And  school-girl  faces,  pale  and  sweet, 
Gleam  from  the  shawls  about  their 
heads. 


Doors  bang ;  and  mother-voices  call 
From  alien  homes ;  and  rusty  gates 

Are  slammed ;  and  high  above  it  all, 
The  thunder  grim  reverberates. 

And  then,  abrupt, — the  rain  !  the  rain  ! — 
The  earth  lies  gasping ;  and  the  eyes 

Behind  the  streaming  window-pane 
Smile  at  the  trouble  of  the  skies. 

The  highway  smokes ;  sharp  echoes  ring ; 

The  cattle  bawl  and  cow- bells  clank ; 
And  into  town  comes  galloping 

The  farmer's  horse,  with  steaming  flank. 
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The  swallow  dips  beneath  the  eaves 

And  flirts  his  plumes  and  folds  his  wings ; 

And  under  the  Catawba  leaves 
The  caterpillar  curls  and  clings. 

The  bumblebee  is  pelted  down 
The  wet  stem  of  the  hollyhock ; 

And  sullenly,  in  spattered  brown, 
The  cricket  leaps  the  garden-walk. 

Within,  the  baby  claps  his  hands 

And  crows  with  rapture  strange  and  vague  ; 
Without,  beneath  the  rose-bush  stands 

A  dripping  rooster  on  one  leg. 
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UT  yesterday 

I  looked  away 

O'er  happy  lands,  where  sunshine 
lay 

In  golden  blots, 
Inlaid  with  spots 

Of  shade  and  wild  forget-me-nots. 
My  head  was  fair 
With  flaxen  hair, 

And  fragrant  breezes,  faint  and  rare, 
And,  warm  with  drouth 
From  out  the  south, 
Blew  all  my  curls  across  my  mouth. 

And,  cool  and  sweet, 

My  naked  feet 

Found  dewy  pathways  through  the  wheat ; 

And  out  again 

Where,  down  the  lane, 

The  dust  was  dimpled  with  the  rain. 
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II 

But  yesterday ! — 

Adream,  astray, 

From  morning's  red  to  evening's  gray, 

O'er  dales  and  hills 

Of  daffodils 

And  lorn  sweet-fluting  whippoorwills. 

I  knew  nor  cares 

Nor  tears  nor  prayers — 

A  mortal  god,  crowned  unawares 

With  sunset — and 

A  sceptre-wand 

Of  apple-blossoms  in  my  hand  ! 

The  dewy  blue 

Of  twilight  grew 

To  purple,  with  a  star  or  two 

Whose  lisping  rays 

Failed  in  the  blaze 

Of  sudden  fireflies  through  the  haze, 

in 

But  yesterday 

I  heard  the  lay 

Of  summer  birds,  when  I,  as  they 
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With  breast  and  wing, 

All  quivering 

With  life  and  love,  could  only  sing. 

My  head  was  leant 

Where,  with  it,  blent 

A  maiden's  o'er  her  instrument ; 

While  all  the  night, 

From  vale  to  height, 

Was  filled  with  echoes  of  delight. 

And  all  our  dreams 

Were  lit  with  gleams 

Of  that  lost  land  of  reedy  streams, 

Along  whose  brim 

For  ever  swim 

Pan's  lilies,  laughing  up  at  him. 

IV 

But  yesterday !  .  .  . 

O  blooms  of  May, 

And  summer  roses — where  away  ? 

O  stars  above ; 

And  lips  of  love, 

And  all  the  honeyed  sweets  thereof!- 
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O  lad  and  lass, 

And  orchard  pass, 

And  briered  lane,  and  daisied  grass ! 

O  gleam  and  gloom, 

And  woodland  bloom, 

And  breezy  breaths  of  all  perfume  !— 

No  more  for  me 

Or  mine  shall  be 

Thy  raptures — save  in  memory, — 

No  more — no  more — 

Till  through  the  Door 

Of  Glory  gleam  the  days  of  yore. 
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ONG  life 's  a  lovely  thing  to  know, 
With   lovely   health  and  wealth, 

forsooth, 

And  lovely  name  and  fame — But  O 
The  loveliness  of  Youth  ! 
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'URLY  Locks!    Curly    Locks  I  wilt 

thou  be  mine  ? 
Thou  shalt  not  wash  the  dishes^  nor 

yet  feed  the  swine , — 
But  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine 

seam, 
And  feast  upon  strawberries,  sugar  and  cream. 

Curly  Locks  !  Curly  Locks  !  wilt  thou  be  mine  ? 
The  throb  of  my  heart  is  in  every  line, 
And  the  pulse  of  a  passion  as  airy  and  glad 
In  its  musical  beat  as  the  little  Prince  had ! 

Thou  shalt  not  wash  the  dishes,  nor  yet  feed  the 

swine ! — 

O  I  '11  dapple  thy  hands  with  these  kisses  of  mine 
Till  the  pink  of  the  nail  of  each  finger  shall  be 
As  a  little  pet  blush  in  full  blossom  for  me. 
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But  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine  seam, 
And  thou  shalt  have  fabric  as  fair  as  a  dream, — 
The  red  of  my  veins,  and  the  white  of  my  love, 
And  the  gold  of  my  joy  for  the  braiding  thereof. 

And  feast  upon  strawberries,  sugar  and  cream 
From  a  service  of  silver,  with  jewels  agleam, — 
At  thy  feet  will  I  bide,  at  thy  beck  will  I  rise, 
And  twinkle  my  soul  in  the  night  of  thine  eyes  ! 

Curly  Locks  !   Curly  Locks  f  wilt  thou  be  mine  ? 
Thou  shalt  not  wash  the  dishes,  nor  yet  feed  the 

swine  > — 

But  sit  on  a  cushion  and  sew  a  fine  seam, 
And  feast  upon  strawberries,  sugar  and  cream. 
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ANSIES  !  Pansies  !  How  I  love  you, 

pansies ! 
Jaunty-faced,  laughing-lipped  and 

dewy-eyed  with  glee ; 
Would  my  song  but  blossom  in  little 

five-leaf  stanzas 
As  delicate  in  fancies 

As  your  beauty  is  to  me  ! 


But  my  eyes  shall  smile  on  you,  and  my  hands  in- 
fold you, 
Pet,  caress,  and  lift  you  to  the  lips  that  love  you 

so, 

That,  shut  ever  in  the  years  that  may  mildew  or 
mould  you, 

My  fancy  shall  behold  you 
Fair  as  in  the  long  ago. 
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[INGLETY-JING ! 

And  what  will  we  sing  ? 
Some  little  crinkety-crankety 

thing 

That  rhymes  and  chimes, 
And  skips,  sometimes, 
As  though  wound  up  with  a  kink  in  the  spring. 


Grunkety-krung ! 
And  chunkety-plung ! 
Sing  the  song  that  the  bullfrog  sung, — 
A  song  of  the  soul 
Of  a  mad  tadpole 
That  met  his  fate  in  a  leaky  bowl : 
And  it 's  O  for  the  first  false  wiggle  he  made 
In  the  sea  of  pale  pink  lemonade ! 
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And  it 's  O  for  the  thirst 

Within  him  pent, 
And  the  hopes  that  burst 

As  his  reason  went — 
When  his  strong  arm  failed  and  his  strength  was  spent ! 

Sing,  O  sing 
Of  the  things  that  cling, 

And  the  claws  that  clutch  and  the  fangs  that  sting — 
Till  the  tadpole's  tongue 
And  his  tail  upflung 
Quavered  and  failed  with  a  song  unsung  ! 

O  the  dank  despair  in  the  rank  morass, 
Where  the  crawfish  crouch  in  the  cringing 

grass, 

And  the  long  limp  rune  of  the  loon  wails  on 
For  the  mad,  sad  soul 
Of  a  bad  tadpole 

For  ever  lost  and  gone  ! 

Jinglety  jee ! 
And  now  we  '11  see 
What  the  last  of  the  lay  shall  be, 

As  the  dismal  tip  of  the  tune,  O  friends, 
Swoons  away  and  the  long  tale  ends. 
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And  it 's  O  and  alack  ! 

For  the  tangled  legs 
And  the  spangled  back 

Of  the  green  grig's  eggs, 
And  the  unstrung  strain 
Of  the  strange  refrain 
That  the  winds  wind  up  like  a  strand  of  rain  ! 

And  it 's  O, 

Also, 

For  the  ears  wreathed  low, 
Like  a  laurel  wreath  on  the  lifted  brow 
Of  the  frog  that  chants  of  the  why  and  how, 

And  the  wherefore  too,  and  the  thus  and  so 
Of  the  wail  he  weaves  in  a  woof  of  woe  ! 
Twangle,  then,  with  your  wrangling  strings, 
The  tinkling  links  of  a  thousand  things  ! 
And  clang  the  pang  of  a  maddening  moan 
Till  the  Echo,  hid  in  a  land  unknown, 

Shall  leap  as  he  hears,  and  hoot  and  hoo 
Like  the  wretched  wraith  of  a  Whoopty-Doo  ! 
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ND  this  is  the  way  the  baby  woke : 

As  when  in  deepest  drops  of  dew 
The  shine  and  shadows  sink  and 

soak, 
The  sweet  eyes  glimmered  through 

and  through ; 
And  eddyings  and  dimples  broke 

About  the  lips,  and  no  one  knew 
Or  could  divine  the  words  they  spoke — 
And  this  is  the  way  the  baby  woke. 
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THE   OLD,   OLD   WISH 

AST   night,   in   some  lost   mood   of 

meditation, 
The    while    my    dreamy    vision 

ranged  the  far 

Unfathomable  arches  of  creation, 
I  saw  a  falling  star : 

And  as  my  eyes  swept  round  the  path  it  embered 

With  the  swift-dying  glory  of  its  glow, 
With  sudden  intuition  I  remembered, 
A  wish  of  long  ago — 

A  wish  that,  were  it  made — so  ran  the  fancy 

Of  credulous  young  lover  and  of  lass — 
As  fell  a  star,  by  some  strange  necromancy, 
Would  surely  come  to  pass. 

And,  of  itself,  the  wish,  reiterated 

A  thousand  times  in  youth,  flashed  o'er  my  brain, 
And,  like  the  star,  as  soon  obliterated, 

Dropped  into  night  again. 
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For  my  old  heart  had  wished  for  the  unending 

Devotion  of  a  little  maid  of  mine — 
And  that  the  girl-heart,  with  the  woman's  blending, 
Might  be  for  ever  mine. 

And  so  it  was,  with  eyelids  raised,  and  weighty 

With  ripest  clusterings  of  sorrow's  dew, 
I  cried  aloud  through  heaven  :  '  O  little  Katie  ! 

When  will  my  wish  come  true  ? ' 
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;  OTHER,  O  mother  !  for  ever  I  cry  for 

you, 
Sing  the  old  song  I  may  never 

forget ; 
Even  in  slumber  I  murmur  and  sigh 

for  you. — 
Mother,  O  mother, 

Sing  low,  *  Little  brother, 
Sleep,  for  thy  mother  bends  over  thee  yet ! ' 
Mother,  O  mother  !  the  years  are  so  lonely, 

Filled  but  with  weariness,  doubt  and  regret ! 
Can't  you  come  back  to  me — for  to-night  only, 
Mother,  my  mother, 

And  sing,  '  Little  brother, 
Sleep,  for  thy  mother  bends  over  thee  yet ! ' 

Mother,  O  mother  !  of  old  I  had  never 

One  wish  denied  me,  nor  trouble  to  fret ; 
Now — must  I  cry  out  all  vainly  for  ever, — 
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Mother,  sweet  mother, 

O  sing,  '  Little  brother, 
Sleep,  for  thy  mother  bends  over  thee  yet ! ' 

Mother,  O  mother  !  must  longing  and  sorrow 
Leave  me  in  darkness,  with  eyes  ever  wet, 

And  never  the  hope  of  a  meeting  to-morrow  ? 
Answer  me,  mother, 

And  sing,  *  Little  brother, 

Sleep,  for  thy  mother  bends  over  thee  yet ! ' 
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AREST  mood  of  all  the  year ! 

Aimless,  idle,  and  content — 
Sky  and  wave  and  atmosphere 
Wholly  indolent. 


Little  daughter,  loose  the  band 

From  your  tresses — let  them  pour 
Shadow-like  o'er  arm  and  hand 
Idling  at  the  oar. 

Low  and  clear,  and  pure  and  deep, 

Ripples  of  the  river  sing — 
Water-lilies,  half  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  listening  : 

Tremulous  reflex  of  skies — 

Skies  above  and  skies  below,— 
Paradise  and  Paradise 
Blending  even  so  ! 
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Blossoms  with  their  leaves  unrolled 

Laughingly,  as  they  were  lips 
Cleft  with  ruddy  beaten  gold 
Tongues  of  pollen-tips.' 

Rush  and  reed,  and  thorn  and  vine, 

Clumped  with  grasses  lithe  and  tall — 
With  a  web  of  summer-shine 
Woven  round  it  all. 

Back  and  forth,  and  to  and  fro — 

Flashing  scale  and  wing  as  one, — 
Dragon-flies  that  come  and  go, 
Shuttled  by  the  sun. 

Fairy  lilts  and  lullabies, 

Fine  as  fantasy  conceives, — 

Echoes  wrought  of  cricket-cries 

Sifted  through  the  leaves. 

O'er  the  rose,  with  drowsy  buzz, 

Hangs  the  bee,  and  stays  his  kiss, 
Even  as  my  fancy  does, 
Gypsy,  over  this. 
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Let  us  both  be  children — share 

Youth's  glad  voice  night  and  day, 
Drift  adown  it,  half  aware, 
Anywhere  we  may. — 

Drift  and  curve  and  deviate, 

Veer  and  eddy,  float  and  flow, 
Waver,  swerve  and  undulate, 
As  the  bubbles  go. 
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EREAFTER  !     O  we  need  not  waste 
Our  smiles  or  tears  whate'er  be- 
fall: 
No  happiness  but  holds  a  taste 

Of  something  sweeter,  after  all ; — 
No  depth  of  agony  but  feels 

Some  fragment  of  abiding  trust, — 
Whatever  Death  unlocks  or  seals, 
The  mute  beyond  is  just. 
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|OU  think  it  is  a  sorry  thing 

That  I  am  blind.     Your  pitying 
Is  welcome  to  me  ;  yet  indeed, 
I  think  I  have  but  little  need 
Of  it.      Though   you   may   marvel 
much 

That  we,  who  see  by  sense  of  touch 

And  taste  and  hearing,  see  things  you 

May  never  look  upon  ;  and  true 

Is  it  that  even  in  the  scent 

Of  blossoms  we  find  something  meant 

No  eyes  have  in  their  faces  read, 

Or  wept  to  see  interpreted. 

And  you  might  think  it  strange  if  now 
I  told  you  you  were  smiling.     How 
Do  I  know  that  ?     I  hold  your  hand — 
Its  language  I  can  understand — 
Give  both  to  me,  and  I  will  show 
You  many  other  things  I  know. 
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Listen  :  We  never  met  before 

Till  now  ? — Well,  you  are  something  lower 

Than  five-feet-eight  in  height ;  and  you 

Are  slender  ;  and  your  eyes  are  blue — 

Your  mother's  eyes— your  mother's  hair— 

Your  mother's  likeness  everywhere 

Save  in  your  walk — and  that  is  quite 

Your  father's  ;  nervous. — Am  I  right  ? 

I  thought  so.     And  you  used  to  sing, 

But  have  neglected  everything 

Of  vocalism — though  you  may 

Still  thrum  on  the  guitar,  and  play 

A  little  on  the  violin, — 

I  know  that  by  the  callus  in 

The  finger-tips  of  your  left  hand — 

And,  by  the  bye,  though  nature  planned 

You  as  most  men,  you  are,  I  see, 

'  Z<?/"/-handed,'  too, — the  mystery 

Is  clear,  though, — your  right  arm  has  been 

Broken,  to  *  break '  the  left  one  in. 

And  so,  you  see,  though  blind  of  sight, 

I  still  have  ways  of  seeing  quite 

Too  well  for  you  to  sympathise 

Excessively,  with  your  good  eyes. — 

Though  once,  perhaps,  to  be  sincere, 
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Within  the  whole  asylum  here, 
From  cupola  to  basement  hall, 
I  was  the  blindest  of  them  all ! 

Let  us  move  further  down  the  walk — 
The  man  here  waiting  hears  my  talk, 
And  is  disturbed  •  besides,  he  may 
Not  be  quite  friendly  anyway. 
In  fact — (this  will  be  far  enough  ; 
Sit  down) — the  man  just  spoken  of 
Was  once  a  friend  of  mine.     He  came 
For  treatment  here  from  Burlingame — 
A  rich  though  brilliant  student  there, 
Who  read  his  eyes  out  of  repair, 
And  groped  his  way  up  here,  where  we 
Became  acquainted,  and  where  he 
Met  one  of  our  girl-teachers,  and, 
If  you  '11  believe  me,  asked  her  hand 
In  marriage,  though  the  girl  was  blind 
As  I  am — and  the  girl  declined. 
Odd,  wasn't  it  ?     Look,  you  can  see 
Him  waiting  there.     Fine,  isn't  he  ? 
And  handsome,  eloquently  wide 
And  high  of  brow,  and  dignified 
With  every  outward  grace,  his  sight 
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Restored  to  him,  clear  and  bright 
As  day-dawn  ;  waiting,  waiting  still 
For  the  blind  girl  that  never  will 
Be  wife  of  his.     How  do  I  know  ? 
You  will  recall  a  while  ago 
I  told  you  he  and  I  were  friends. 
In  all  that  friendship  comprehends, 
I  was  his  friend,  I  swear  !  why,  now, 
Remembering  his  love,  and  how 
His  confidence  was  all  my  own, 
I  hear,  in  fancy,  the  low  tone 
Of  his  deep  voice,  so  full  of  pride 
And  passion,  yet  so  pacified 
With  his  affliction,  that  it  seems 
An  utterance  sent  out  of  dreams 
Of  saddest  melody,  withal 
So  sorrowfully  musical 
It  was,  and  is,  must  ever  be — 
But  I  'm  digressing,  pardon  me. 
/  knew  not  anything  of  love 
In  those  days,  but  of  that  above 
All  worldly  passion, — for  my  art — 
Music, — and  that,  with  all  my  heart 
And  soul,  blent  in  a  love  too  great 
For  words  of  mine  to  estimate. 
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And  though  among  my  pupils  she 

Whose  love  my  friend  sought  came  to  me, 

I  only  knew  her  fingers'  touch 

Because  they  loitered  overmuch 

In  simple  scales,  and  needs  must  be 

Untangled  almost  constantly. 

But  she  was  bright  in  other  ways, 

And  quick  of  thought ;  with  ready  plays 

Of  wit,  and  with  a  voice  as  sweet 

To  listen  to  as  one  might  meet 

In  any  oratorio — 

And  once  I  gravely  told  her  so, — 

And,  at  my  words,  her  limpid  tone 

Of  laughter  faltered  to  a  moan, 

And  fell  from  that  into  a  sigh 

That  quavered  all  so  wearily, 

That  I,  without  the  tear  that  crept 

Between  the  keys,  had  known  she  wept ; 

And  yet  the  hand  I  reached  for  then 

She  caught  away,  and  laughed  again. 

And  when  that  evening  I  strolled 

With  my  old  friend,  I,  smiling,  told 

Him  I  believed  the  girl  and  he 

Were  matched  and  mated  perfectly  : 

He  was  so  noble  ;  she,  so  fair 
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Of  speech,  and  womanly  of  air  ; 

He,  strong,  ambitious ;  she,  as  mild 

And  artless  even  as  a  child  ; 

And  with  a  nature,  I  was  sure, 

As  worshipful  as  it  was  pure 

And  sweet,  and  brimmed  with  tender  things 

Beyond  his  rarest  fancyings. 

He  stopped  me  solemnly.     He  knew, 

He  said,  how  good,  and  just,  and  true 

Was  all  I  said  of  her  ;  but  as 

For  his  own  virtues,  let  them  pass, 

Since  they  were  nothing  to  the  one 

That  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  ; 

For  but  that  morning  she  had  turned 

For  ever  from  him.     Then  I  learned 

That  for  a  month  he  had  delayed 

His  going  from  us,  with  no  aid 

Of  hope  to  hold  him, — meeting  still 

Her  ever-firm  denial,  till 

Not  even  in  his  new-found  sight 

He  found  one  comfort  or  delight. 

And  as  his  voice  broke  there,  I  felt. 

The  brother-heart  within  me  melt 

In  warm  compassion  for  his  own 

That  throbbed  so  utterly  alone. 
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And  then  a  sudden  fancy  hit 

Along  my  brain  ;  and  coupling  it 

With  a  belief  that  I,  indeed, 

Might  help  my  friend  in  his  great  need, 

I  warmly  said  that  I  would  go 

Myself,  if  he  decided  so, 

And  see  her  for  him — that  I  knew 

My  pleadings  would  be  listened  to 

Most  seriously,  and  that  she 

Should  love  him,  listening  to  me. 

Go  ;  bless  me  !     And  that  was  the  last — 

The  last  time  his  warm  hand  shut  fast 

Within  my  own — so  empty  since, 

That  the  remembered  finger-prints 

I  've  kissed  a  thousand  times,  and  wet 

Them  with  the  tears  of  all  regret ! 

I  know  not  how  to  rightly  tell 

How  fared  my  quest,  and  what  befell 

Me,  coming  in  the  presence  of 

That  blind  girl,  and  her  blinder  love. 

I  know  but  little  else  than  that 

Above  the  chair  in  which  she  sat 

I  leant — reached  for,  and  found  her  hand, 

And  held  it  for  a  moment,  and 
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Took  up  the  other — held  them  both — 
As  might  a  friend,  I  will  take  oath  : 
Spoke  leisurely,  as  might  a  man 
Praying  for  no  thing  other  than 
He  thinks  Heaven's  justice  : — She  was  blind, 
I  said,  and  yet  a  noble  mind 
Most  truly  loved  her  ;  one  whose  fond 
Clear-sighted  vision  looked  beyond 
The  bounds  of  her  infirmity, 
And  saw  the  woman,  perfectly 
Modelled,  and  wrought  out  pure  and  true 
And  lovable.     She  quailed,  and  drew 
Her  hands  away,  but  closer  still 
I  caught  them.     *  Rack  me  as  you  will ! ' 
She  cried  out  sharply—'  Call  me  "  blind  " — 
Love  ever  is — I  am  resigned  ! 
Blind  is  your  friend  ;  as  blind  as  he 
Am  I — but  blindest  of  the  three- 
Yea,  blind  as  death — you  will  not  see 
My  love  for  you  is  killing  me  ! ' 

There  is  a  memory  that  may 

Not  ever  wholly  fade  away 

From  out  my  heart,  so  bright  and  fair 

The  light  of  it  still  glimmers  there. 
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Why,  it  did  seem  as  though  my  sight 
Flamed  back  upon  me,  dazzling  white 
And  godlike.     Not  one  other  word 
Of  hers  I  listened  for  or  heard, 
But  I  saw  songs  sung  in  her  eyes 
Till  they  did  swoon  up  drowning-wise, 
As  my  mad  lips  did  strike  her  own, 
And  we  flashed  one,  and  one  alone ! 
Ah  !  was  it  treachery  for  me 
To  kneel  there,  drinking  eagerly 
That  torrent-flow  of  words  that  swept 
Out  laughingly  the  tears  she  wept  ? — 
Sweet  words  !     O  sweeter  far,  maybe, 
Than  light  of  day  to  those  that  see, — 
God  knows,  who  did  the  rapture  send 
To  me,  and  hold  it  from  my  friend. 
And  we  were  married  half  a  year 
Ago. — And  he  is — waiting  here, 
Heedless  of  that — or  anything, 
But  just  that  he  is  lingering 
To  say  good-bye  to  her,  and  bow — 
As  you  may  see  him  doing  now, — 
For  there 's  her  footstep  in  the  hall ; 
God  bless  her  ! — help  him  ! — save  us  all ! 
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SLEEP 

RPHANED,  I  cry  to  thee  : 
Sweet  Sleep  !     O  kneel  and  be 
A  mother  unto  me  ! 

Calm  thou  my  childish  fears  : 
Fold — fold    mine    eyelids    to,   all 

tenderly, 
And  dry  my  tears. 

Come,  Sleep,  all  drowsy-eyed 
And  faint  with  langour, — slide 
Thy  dim  face  down  beside 

Mine  own,  and  let  me  rest 
And  nestle  in  thy  heart,  and  there  abide, 
A  favoured  guest. 

Good  night  to  every  care, 
And  shadow  of  despair  ! 
Good  night  to  all  things  where 

Within  is  no  delight ! — 

Sleep  opens  her  dark  arms,  and,  swooning  there, 
I  sob  :  Good  night — good  night ! 
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THROUGH   SLEEPY   LAND 

[HERE  do  you  go  when  you  go  to 

sleep, 

Little  Boy  !  Little  Boy  !  where  ? 
'Way — 'way  in  where 's   Little   Bo- 

Peep, 

And  Little  Boy  Blue,  and  the  Cows  and  Sheep 
A-wandering  'way  in  there — in  there^— 
A- wandering  'way  in  there  ! 

And  what  do  you  see  when  lost  in  dreams, 

Little  Boy,  'way  in  there  ? 
Firefly-glimmers  and  glow-worm  gleams, 
And  silvery,  low,  slow-sliding  streams, 

And  mermaids,  smiling  out— 'way  in  where 
They  're  a-hiding— 'way  in  there  ! 

Where  do  you  go  when  the  Fairies  call, 

Little  Boy  !  Little  Boy  !  where  ? 
Wade  through  the  dews  of  the  grasses  tall, 
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Hearing  the  weir  and  the  waterfall 

And  the  Wee-Folk — 'way  in  there — in  there 
And  the  Kelpies — 'way  in  there  ! 

And  what  do  you  do  when  you  wake  at  dawn, 

Little  Boy  !  Little  Boy  !  what  ? 
Hug  my  Mommy  and  kiss  her  on 
Her  smiling  eyelids,  sweet  and  wan, 
And  tell  her  everything  I  Ve  forgot 

A-wandering  'way  in  there — in  there — 
Through  the  blind-world  'way  in  there ! 
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MY   BRIDE   THAT   IS   TO   BE 

SOUL  of  mine,  look  out  and  see 
My  bride,  my  bride  that  is  to  be  ! — 
Reach    out    with    mad,    impatient 

hands, 

And  draw  aside  futurity 
As  one  might  draw  a  veil  aside — 

And  so  unveil  her  where  she  stands 
Madonna-like  and  glorified — 

The  queen  of  undiscovered  lands 
Of  love  to  where  she  beckons  me — 
My  bride — my  bride  that  is  to  be. 

The  shadow  of  a  willow-tree 

That  wavers  on  a  garden- wall 

In  summer-time  may  never  fall 
In  attitude  as  gracefully 
As  my  fair  bride  that  is  to  be ; — 

Nor  ever  Autumn's  leaves  of  brown 
As  lightly  flutter  to  the  lawn 
As  fall  her  fairy-feet  upon 

The  path  of  love  she  loiters  down, — 
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O'er  drops  of  dew  she  walks,  and  yet 
Not  one  may  stain  her  sandal  wet — 
Ay,  she  might  dance  upon  the  way 
Nor  crush  a  single  drop  to  spray, 
So  airy-like  she  seems  to  me, — 
My  bride,  my  bride  that  is  to  be. 

I  know  not  if  her  eyes  are  light 

As  summer  skies  or  dark  as  night, — 

I  only  know  that  they  are  dim 
With  mystery  :  In  vain  I  peer 
To  make  their  hidden  meaning  clear, 
While  o'er  their  surface,  like  a  tear 

That  ripples  to  the  silken  brim, 

A  look  of  longing  seems  to  swim 
All  worn  and  weary-like  to  me ; 

And  then,  as  suddenly,  my  sight 

Is  blinded  with  a  smile  so  bright, 
Through  folded  lids  I  still  may  see 
My  bride,  my  bride  that  is  to  be. 

Her  face  is  like  a  night  of  June 
Upon  whose  brow  the  crescent  moon 
Hangs  pendent  in  a  diadem 
Of  stars,  with  envy  lighting  them  — 
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And,  like  a  wild  cascade,  her  hair 
Floods  neck  and  shoulder,  arm  and  wrist, 
Till  only  through  a  gleaming  mist 

I  seem  to  see  a  Siren  there, 
With  lips  of  love  and  melody 

And  open  arms  and  heaving  breast 

Wherein  I  fling  myself  to  rest, 
The  while  my  heart  cries  hopelessly 
For  my  fair  bride  that  is  to  be. 


Nay,  foolish  heart  and  blinded  eyes  ! 
My  bride  hath  need  of  no  disguise. — 

But,  rather,  let  her  come  to  me 
In  such  a  form  as  bent  above 

My  pillow  when,  in  infancy, 
I  knew  not  anything  but  love. — 
O  let  her  come  from  out  the  lands 

Of  Womanhood — not  fairy  isles, — 
And  let  her  come  with  Woman's  hands 

And  Woman's  eyes  of  tears  and  smiles, - 
With  Woman's  hopefulness  and  grace 
Of  patience  lighting  up  her  face  : 
And  let  her  diadem  be  wrought 
Of  kindly  deed  and  prayerful  thought, 
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That  ever  over  all  distress 
May  beam  the  light  of  cheerfulness. — 
And  let  her  feet  be  brave  to  fare 
The  labyrinths  of  doubt  and  care, 
That,  following,  my  own  may  find 
The  path  to  Heaven  God  designed. — 
O  let  her  come  like  this  to  me — 
My  bride — my  bride  that  is  to  be. 
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WE   ARE    NOT   ALWAYS    GLAD    WHEN 
WE   SMILE 

E  are  not  always  glad  when  we  smile : 
Though  we  wear  a  fair  face  and 

are  gay, 

And  the  world  we  deceive 
May  not  ever  believe 
We  could  laugh  in  a  happier  way. — 
Yet,  down  in  the  deeps  of  the  soul, 
Ofttimes,  with  our  faces  aglow, 
There 's  an  ache  and  a  moan 
That  w£  know  of  alone, 
And  as  only  the  hopeless  may  know. 

We  are  not  always  glad  when  we  smile, — 
For  the  heart,  in  a  tempest  of  pain, 

May  live  in  the  guise 

Of  a  smile  in  the  eyes 
As  a  rainbow  may  live  in  the  rain ; 
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And  the  stormiest  night  of  our  woe 
May  hang  out  a  radiant  star 
Whose  light  in  the  sky 
Of  despair  is  a  lie 
As  black  as  the  thunder-clouds  are. 

We  are  not  always  glad  when  we  smile  ! — 
But  the  conscience  is  quick  to  record, 

All  the  sorrow  and  sin 

We  are  hiding  within 
Is  plain  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  : 
And  ever,  O  ever,  till  pride 

And  evasion  shall  cease  to  defile 

The  sacred  recess 

Of  the  soul,  we  confess 
We  are  not  always  glad  when  we  smile. 
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THE   ROBINS'   OTHER   NAME 

N  the  Orchard-Days,  when  you 
Children  look  like  blossoms,  too 
Bessie,  with  her  jaunty  ways 
And  trim  pose  of  head  and  face, 
Must  have  looked  superior 
Even  to  the  blossoms, — for 
Little  Winnie  once  averred 
Bessie  looked  just  like  the  bird 
Tilted  on  the  topmost  spray 
Of  the  apple-boughs  in  May, 
With  the  red  breast,  and  the  strong, 
Clear,  sweet  warble  of  his  song. — 
'I  don't  know  their  namej  Win  said — 
'  I  ist  maked  a  name  instead.' — 
So  for  ever  afterwards 
We  called  robins  '  Bessie-birds.' 
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MAX   AND   JIM 


AX  an'  Jim, 

They  're  each  other's 
Fat  an'  slim 

Little  brothers. 


Max  is  thin, 

An'  Jim,  the  fac's  is, 
Fat  ag'in 

As  little  Max  is  ! 

Their  Pa  'lowed 

He  don't  know  whuther 
He 's  most  proud 

Of  one  er  th'  other  ! 

Their  Ma  says 

They  're  both  so  sweet — *m  !- 
That  she  guess 

She  '11  haf  to  eat  'em  ! 
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ENVOY 

HEN  but  a  little  boy,  it  seemed 

My  dearest  rapture  ran 
In  fancy  ever,  when  I  dreamed 
I  was  a  man — a  man  ! 


Now — sad  perversity  ! — my  theme 

Of  rarest,  purest  joy 
Is  when,  in  fancy  blest,  I  dream 

I  am  a  little  boy. 
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